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(for such is the meaning of his name), fled in terror at
the very beginning of the fight, followed by his country-
men, and they were already well on their way when a
boat, which no one was known to have sent, met them,
and the men in it cried out, c So, Adeimantos, thou hast
basely forsaken the GreeKS who are now conquering
their enemies as much as they had ever hoped to , do.'
Adeimantos would not believe ; but when the men said
that they would go back with him and die if they should
be found to have spoken falsely, he turned his ship and
reached the scene of action when the issue of the fight
was already decided. This story the Corinthians met
with the stout assertion that they were among the fore-
most in the battle ; and it is added that their rejoinder
was borne out by all the rest of the Greeks. Of the two
tales both may be false, one only can be true.

But, as at Marathon, whatever may have been the
incidents of the battle, the issue was clear enough. The
Persian fleet was ruined. Among" the slain

was the Persian admiral, a brother of Xerxes : Xerxes to
on the Greek side the loss was small. The retreat.
Persians, we are told, were, for the most part, unable
to swim, and the greatest slaughter was owing to the
confusion which followed the first attempts at flight.
In the midst of this fearful disorder Aristeides landed
a large body of hoplites on the islet of Psyttaleia and
slaughtered every one of its occupants. The Greeks
drew up their disabled ships on the shore of Salamis,
and made ready for another fight, thinking that the king
would order his remaining ships to advance against them.
But their fears were not to be realised. Xerxes had
ascended his throne in the morning with the conviction
that" under his eye his seamen would be invincible : their
defeat made him jump to the conclusion that they were
absolutely worthless ; and if it; be true, as one story ran,